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services at a lower cost, and absorb any profits
which he may obtain over and above those necessary
to attract able organizers into the business of dis-
tribution. Its success will depend upon its capacity to
remove the inefficiencies in the competitive system
which we have already noted, without introducing
other defects.
Undoubtedly co-operative marketing has some
advantages. First, it can attract farmers to sell
through it not only by returning them a higher price
than its competitors, but also by calling into play their
loyalty to an organization which they help to control.
Thus it will probably find it easier to deal with a large
number of fanners in each locality than can any
private concern, and may, as a result, be able to
reduce the costs of country dealing.
Secondly, even if a co-operative marketing organiza-
tioirtfnly takes over the functions of country dealers, it
win improve the bargaining position of farmers, and
make it possible for them to negotiate on an equal, or
perhaps even a superior footing, with large-scale
wholesalers. Thirdly, it may be able to offer to sell
such wholesalers a more regular and assured supply
than they could obtain if they had to compete with
other wholesalers for the product of many farmers.
This would reduce their costs and enable them to offer
producers higher prices. How far this advantage can
be realized in practice it is difficult to say. Theoretic-
ally, members of a co-operative should deliver regu-
larly to their association, and many do so, but others
can often be- attracted away by apparently better
terms offered by private dealers.
These advantages would apply equally if the co-